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Greetings  to  you,  dear  reader, 
and  welcome  to  the  spring 
2007  edition  of  Parnassus. 
We,  the  staff,  would  prefer  that  you 
melt  right  in  to  the  dense  delicacies 
of  both  poetry  and  prose  contained 
within  these  pages,  rather  than 
spending  more  than  a second  of 
your  time  pondering  the  obscure 
definition  of  the  word  'Tarnassus" 
(it's  not  that  exciting,  anyway). 
Beyond  all  that,  the  pictures  are 
pretty  nice,  too.  Over  the  last  two 
semesters,  we  have  attempted  to 
rework  Parnassus  into  a tome  of 
considerable  prowess  and  splendor, 
and  we  feel  keenly  confident  that 
with  this  new  edition,  we've  been 
able  to  scrape  at  the  door  of  literary 
magazine  immortality.  At  the  very 
least,  we  hope  you  think  it  looks 
totally  awesome. 

This  semester,  for  the  first  time, 
we  offered  a cash  prize  for  the 
best  art,  poetry,  and  prose,  and  we 
are  now  quite  happy  to  announce 
the  winners:  for  artwork,  Linda 
Germain  won  the  $50  prize  for  her 
mixed  media  work  "Self  • Stuff", 
which  graces  the  cover  of  the 
issue  you  now  hold.  The  accepted 
entrants  for  prose  were  both  on 
our  staff,  so  we  decided  to  award 
the  full  $50  writing  prize  to  a poet, 
Alyssa  Laurenza,  for  her  superb 
poem  "Sour  Cider  Air"  which  is 


featured  in  the  poetry  section. 
Congratulations  to  both  winners! 

In  a bit  of  exciting  news,  this 
will  be  the  very  last  semester/ 
biannual  edition  of  Parnassus  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  now 
will  move  to  a yearly  publication, 
with  new  books  coming  out  at 
the  end  of  each  spring  semester, 
representing  both  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  combined. 

While  we  have  weighed  out  the 
possibility  that  a Parnassus  of 
so  much  genius  density  might 
be  overwhelming  for  most 
readers,  we  are  confident  that  our 
audience  will  be  more  than  able 
to  stomach  such  an  enormous 
feast  of  literature  in  one  well- 
stocked  sitting.  We  will  continue 
to  accept  submissions  for  Fiction, 
Poetry,  Creative  Nonfiction,  Art, 
and  Photography  both  semesters, 
and  we  will  have  a full  staff  both 
semesters  as  well,  and  all  NECC 
students  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  both  submit  and  join  our  very 
prestigious  ranks  with  the  staff. 

And  so,  many  thanks  to  you 
for  picking  up  this  nice  little  book. 
We  understand  that  you  will 
eventually  have  to  put  it  down  at 
some  point,  but  we  hope  that,  due 
to  your  overwhelming  captivation, 
it's  not  for  some  time.  Enjoy! 


Many  years  of  assistance  and  support 
for  Parnassus  have  come  from  Sandra 
DeVellis,  and  for  those,  we  would 
be  remiss  to  forgo  a proper  thanks  to  her.  Your 
presence  at  NECC  will  be  missed  for  many 
things,  if  not  only  for  your  random  rainbow 
offerings  of  baked  goods  upon  so  often  a bare 
break  room  table.  Good  luck  and  thank  you. 
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Sour  Cider  Air 

by  Alyssa  Laurenza 

feel  autumn  between  our  fingers 
as  it  creeps  uninvited 
into  my  mittens, 

and  watch  it  swing  on  the  crisp  of  the  fire  colored  leaves; 

we  are  the  turbulence  that  pushes  them  from  the  trees 

they  drop,  they  drop, 

an  avalanche  erupts 

and 

i'm 

running 
and  i'm  losing 
and  i 
lost. 

and  we  see  it  in  the  rotten  apples 
that 

blanket 
the  ground; 
sour  cider  air. 

acorns  shower, 

martyrs  from  dark  gray  clouds, 
they  soar  and  they  tumble 
and  they  slam  into  my  sneakers, 
but  they  do  not  break  or  bleed. 

it  is  the  fall  that  promises  a steady  tree 
but  when  you're  as  frail 
as  the  sprout  that  springs 
i tell  you,  there  are  no 
guarantees. 


we  push  for  a yearlong  October, 
but  our  attempts  to  delay  the 
snowflakes  and  the  shovels  are 
hardly  good  enough. 

still,  you  and  i will  dance  on  the  dead,  straw  grass  and 
pretend 

that  we  are  still  alive; 
we  have  been  part 

of  moments  that  are  much  more  mature  than  we  could 

ever 

be 

and  it's  alright, 

because  we  are  pumpkin  seeds, 
let  me 

close  my  eyes  and  imagine  an  orange 
haze  that 

resembles  the  nights  that  we  swore  we  were 

untouchable, 

invincible, 

when  all  we  really  were 

was  nothing  but 

the  bitter  autumn  wind. 
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because  Now  There 
Are  Two  of  Me 

by  Thomas  P.  Antone 


The  one 

Reaching  desperately 
To  touch  you 
Your  skin 
Soft  as  sea  smoke. 
Your  smile 
Warmer  than 
an  April 
sunrise. 

Your  eyes 
Distant  stars 
Glistening 
Guiding  me 
Closer, 

Closer, 

To  your  shore. 

The  other 
Having  been  hurt 
By  soft  skin 
Betrayed  by 
Guiding  eyes 
And  crashing 
Hopelessly 
On  the  rocks. 


One  Morning’s  battle 

by  Thomas  P.  Antone 

Miles  from  home. 

Alone, 

Sitting  on  a cliff  overlooking  the  bay 
On  a pre-technological-moonshadow-night 
When  to  a question  posed  by  an  owl 
I felt  obliged  to  reply 
Thomas  P Antone! 

The  owl  seemed  satisfied 

Suddenly, 

The  urge  to  light  up  an  Export 

Was  quelled  by  a message  given  off  by  the  flame 

Stone-still  a sponge 
I lay  back  on  the  grass 
For  a private  performance 
Of  the  Northern  Lights. 

And  in  time 
In  total  darkness. 

The  song  of  the  birds 
In  perfect  fourths. 

Seemed  to  summon  the  sun 

The  mist 
Held  firmly 
For  a time 

Against  the  Spartan-Spears 
Of  fiery  red  rays 

When  the  attack  grew  fierce. 

The  mist  began  its  slow  retreat. 

And  there  I sat 
The  only  witness 
To  the  raging  battle 
Thinking  of  Thoreau 
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ode  to  the  baguette 

by  Tara  Yeo 


O lean  and  elegant  loaf 
of  baked  succulence  your 

soothing  aroma  fills  my  nostrils, 
beckoning  my  mouth  to  submit  to 

every  delectable  carbohydrate. 

My  teeth  yearn  to  pierce  your  crusty, 

golden  shell,  delving  into  your  malleable 
flesh,  swimming  around  in  your 

mouth-watering  goodness.  O tasty  descendant 
of  Vienna,  each  sinful  bite  of  your  butter  laden 

insides  causes  my  soul  to  rise 
like  a virgin  batch  of  dough,  ready 

to  be  baked  for  the  first  time. 

To  the  fad  diets  damning  you  to  be 

burned  in  stoves  across  America,  I say. 

Curse  them  all!  for  they  don't  deserve 


to  break  bread  with  you. 


Elegj  for  Grandma 

by  Tara  Yeo 

She  was  a proud  French  Canadian, 
my  grandmother.  Petite  and  pudgy, 
her  heart  was  as  warm  and  plump  as 
her  little  round  belly. 

Every  morning  she  would  sip  Sanka 
wearing  a blue  floral  housecoat,  strands 
of  wisdom  ready  to  be  plucked  from  the 
rollers  of  her  perfectly  coiled  silver  tendrils. 

And  she  baked,  her  love  in  every  bite 
of  her  fluffy  crepes  and  cream  puffs, 
so  perfectly  made.  She  was  happiest 
when  we  ate  everything  on  our  plates. 

Crosswords  and  Crisco  were 
her  passions  - one  kept  her  mind 
sharp,  while  the  other  kept  her  puffs 
perfectly  golden  around  the  edges. 

Fleeting  moments  of  lucidity  were 
priceless  gifts  in  the  final  days.  Who 
knew  a broken  hip  would  be  the  cause 
for  so  much  pain  - for  so  many  of  us. 

Her  mind  left  us  in  her  eighties  after 
they  confined  her  to  a white  bed. 

Soon,  her  body  followed,  slowly 
wasting  away  in  the  stark  room. 

Each  time  1 look  in  my  recipe  book  1 see 
her,  my  heart  warm  and  soft  like  her  fluffy 
crepes.  Kind  words  and  recipes  are  all 
that  remain  of  her  now. 
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by  Liz  Armstrong 

click 

and  flame  ignites. 
hiss 

the  suck  of  breath, 
as  life  itself  waits 
till  toxins  rush 
inside  the  blood. 

to  smoke 

is  to  inhale  need  itself 

control 

relaxation 

spite 

boredom 

carelessness 

freedom 

all  held  between 

the  fingertips 

of  my  left  hand 

and  you  say  I taste  like  an  ashtray- 
but  what  do  you  know? 

you've  never  gambled  with  Death, 
doesn't  eternity  in  normality  scare  you? 

Life  is  simple,  long,  and  sweet; 

But  only  to  the  ignorant,  tame,  and  transparent 
Learn  to  live 
Not  just  survive 
Take  a risk 

Want  a drag? 


Click 

Hiss 


Willing  Victim 

by  Liz  Armstrong 

You  brutalized  me 
with  fierce  kisses 
Broke  me  into  submission 
Twined  pain  and  pleasure 
to  define  my  existence 
Marked  my  body 
like  you  would  keep  it  forever 
But  always  disappeared 
with  the  first  light  of  day 
Like  a kind  of  nightmare 
that  keeps  me  trembling 
Anticipating  its  return 
you  torment  me. 


The  Intang'ble 

by  Liz  Armstrong 


I revel  in  moments 
Where  my  seams  split  and  tear 
Where  blood  and  sweat  and  iron 
Meld  together  like  flesh 
But  I'm  tired 

And  I fall  between  worlds  and  wants 
Desperate  for  the  tangible 
And  yet  clinging  to  the  insane 
Nail  marks  down  his  back 
And  bruises  on  my  neck 
A lopsided  smile 
And  I stumble  away 
Curses  on  smeared  lipstick 


Servitude 

by  Liz  Armstrong 

Bind  her 
Collar  her 

She  is  yours  to  bid 
A girl  for  you  to  claim 

Anything  you  want 
To  fuck  or  love  or  maim 

Twine  her  in  ribbons 
Or  wrap  her  in  chains 

Mark  her  skin  of  ivory 
With  teeth  or  blade  or  flame 

Shed  her  blood  of  crimson 
Or  lick  her  with  the  lash 

Hear  her  pleas  like  honey 
Bring  forth  her  tears  of  liquid  glass 

Silence  her  with  pleasure 
Or  shut  her  up  with  pain 

She'll  shudder  at  your  presence 
And  quiver  at  your  name 

Break  her  as  you  wish 
Simple  creature  of  your  will 

She  gives  herself  to  you 
Any  pleasure  to  fulfill... 


A Degree  in  Failing 

by  ~J.  Wildes 

And  I reassure  you  on  your  last  train  home 
I'll  be  on  the  tracks;  you'll  watch  it  break  my  bones 
And  shatter  my  heart,  before  you  get  your  chance 
To  apologize 

And  I'll  be  leaving  soon 
But  you'll  be  better  off 

The  noose  is  hanging  down 
And  I am  on  the  box 
It  fits  around  my  neck 
Like  your  hands  and  your  heart 

It's  a long  way  down;  don't  you  break  my  fall 
Soon  I will  hit  the  ground;  don't  you  break  my  fall 
They  all  saw  you  push  me. 


The  Nalced  Lady 

by  Jeffrey  Bourbeau 

A river  blesses  this  valley.  Red  like  a miracle  it  comes  from  the  God  within.  It  is 
the  wasted  touch  of  my  heart.  I swear  into  mirrors  that  love  isn't  real.  I feel  like  the 
empty  jars  inside  everyone  else.  The  void  deep  and  lonesome  we  grow  up  through 
and  spit  out.  Like  a plant  from  a seed.  I undress  and  stare  and  stare. 

My  bones  are  like  dust.  My  skin  is  like  rot.  My  organs  create,  like  all  others,  a life's 
blood  necessity  for  human  creation.  Successfully  failing  to  ever  seduce,  my  wasted 
remains  lay  like  fermenting  produce.  My  hair,  old  hay,  my  face,  tree  bark. 

I bend  here  and  there  to  distort  my  perceptions.  By  doing  so  I hope  to  play  a number 
in  my  head  different  from  what  God  is  spinning.  My  record  is  broken.  My  ears  are 
wide  open  but  I'm  sick  of  hearing  all  these  colorless  voices.  I hope  to  escape  like 
pollen  on  the  wind. 

Drown  me. 
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Dire  Consecjuences 

by  Artemis  Savory 

Nothing  makes  sense  in  this  delusional  state: 
Flesh  is  flesh,  everything  is  pain 
Blind  rage  and  feverish  hunger 
Force  one  to  reach  for  the  nearest  object — 

A blade,  a pencil,  a sharpened  edge. 

To  cut,  to  dig,  to  rub 
To  bleed. 

Bite  through  the  flesh  of  another 
By  accident  in  this  frenzy 
Of  insanity; 

I understand  this,  my  friend, 

I wish  only  that  you  would  not 
Feel  as  the  ex-drug-addict  feels. 

Watching  a person  inhale  and  exhale. 

To  escape  a reality  unavoidable. 

That,  to  us,  is  the  blade; 

Is  the  pain  which  blocks  all  pain 

Make  me  whimper 

With  your  teeth  digging  into  my  flesh 

Love  you  more 

The  blinder  my  vision 

With  every  digging  deeper  and  deeper 

More  and  more  pain 

You  are  my  quick  happiness 

With  its  dire  consequences. 

Forget  the  future  question  of  a child: 
"Where'd  you  get  that  scar,  mom?" 


Occur,  Hearts,  Occur 

by  Rob  Carlson 

The  ebbing  of  a fire  tide 
The  wane  of  silver  moons 
The  change  in  a season 
The  movement  of  her  hand 

Bombs  laced  within  chests. 
Ticking  - waiting. 

Bombs  buried  beneath  flesh 
A thought  of  total  danger 

Many  sleuths  have  pondered 
The  wisdom  in  location 
Of  a bomb  tied  deep  within. 
Ticking  softly  and  resting  against 

The  tissues  of  a heart 

For  all  it  takes  is  chance, 

A subtle  shift  or  look 

A stray  word,  or 

The  movement  of  her  hand 

And  bombs  explode 
Eruptions  spewing  fire 
Concussive  blasts  that  reduce 
All  hearts  to  crippled  lumps 

Where  are  all  these  fuses? 

Invisible  threads  twining 
Outwards  and  vulnerable 
To  shifts  and  words  and 
Enchanting  movements 

Bombs  go  off  because  they're  built 
Yeah,  bombs  are  built  to  explode 


Good  old  Oalcdale 

by  John  Downey 


I hated  hockey 

but  I loved  my  friends, 

so  I guess  that's  why  I always  played  with  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Big  Bro  spent  half  of  his  time  looking  at  the  girl  across  the  street, 
for  reasons  that  became  obvious  five  years  later. 

Steve  was  a force  to  be  reckoned  with; 
if  alcohol  hadn't  graced  his  tongue,  who  knows? 

I fell  all  over  the  place,  of  my  own  free  will,  because  bleeding  knees  were  funny 
to  me. 

I want  the  puck  to  hit  my  wrist  again. 


My  Breasts 

by  Monique  Belmer 

A nuisance,  unwanted,  unnoticed. 

My  tender  tidbits  chafed  in  the 
necessary  but  torturous  trainers. 

Contraptions  crying  out  to  be  snapped  like  giant  rubber  bands 
-in  frequencies  only  heard  by  boys. 

You  were  often  a bother 
- yet  sheathed  in  mysterious  promise. 

Sexuality  and  instinct  embodied  in  orbs 
Femininity  delivered. 

Supple,  silky,  pink  as  posies. 

You  begged  for  attention  with  flirts  and  jiggles. 

Gazes  fluttered  about  like  moths  drawn  to  radiance. 

You've  known  the  caress  of  a lover's  breath 
-searing  and  moist. 

You've  yearned  and  ached  for  a touch  to  launch  my  libido. 
Electric  sparks  that  sizzled 
-like  heat  lightning  in  the  dark. 

You  knew  the  throb,  the  pang  and  the  fulfillment. 

Womanhood  delivered. 

Now  you're  older  and  wiser 
Maybe  just  older. 

You've  sustained  those  dearest  to  me 


Pat  Bitchell 
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Caitlyn  Mitchell 
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You’re  Home  Now 

by  Jame  Joefield 

In  July  of  1985,  my  father  and  I 
boarded  a Pan- Am  flight  to  visit  the 
island  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela.  My  father  didn't 
plan  this  trip  randomly;  we  were  mak- 
ing the  trip  so  I could  meet  the  other 
side  of  my  family.  My  father  grew  up 
in  Trinidad,  and  I guess  he  thought  it 
was  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  see 
where  he  came  from. 

I don't  remember  much  about  that 
trip  except  that  I was  away  from  my 
mother  for  the  first  time  for  more 
than  a day,  I spent  my  fifth  birthday 
away  from  home,  and  the  food  was 
horrible.  I remember  the  ocean  water 
being  bathtub  warm  and  crystal  clear. 
Even  at  such  a young  age  I was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  I lived  with 
weren't  the  only  black  people  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I would  make  several  trips  back  to 
the  island,  but  never  with  my  father. 
About  this  time  last  year  I was  coming 
out  of  a rough  patch,  and  my  father 
thought  it  a good  time  for  the  two  of  us 
to  make  the  trip  home,  together  again. 
In  the  time  between  visits  to  T&T 
together,  my  father  and  I had  been 
through  a lot.  Our  relationship  had 
strained  through  some  struggles  we 


had  gone  through.  I think  he  wanted 
me  to  get  a look  at  his  home  from  his 
point  of  view. 

On  the  ride  to  Diego  Martin  from  the 
airport  my  father  sat  in  silence  and  just 
stared  out  the  window.  I was  expecting 
him  to  be  pointing  and  narrating  the 
ride  home  like  a tour  guide.  I could 
sense  there  was  something  different 
for  him  this  time.  When  we  arrived  in 
my  father's  neighborhood  he  began 
to  perk  up  a little,  and  the  first  thing 
he  pointed  out  to  me  was  the  pres- 
ence of  street  signs.  He  hadn't  been 
home  in  about  seventeen  years,  and  a 
lot  had  changed.  As  we  turned  on  to 
the  street  he  grew  up  on  I heard  a soft 
"wooah  man  they  pave  de  hill"  come 
from  the  back  seat.  I looked  back  to 
see  my  father  staring  up  the  hill  that 
he  had  zigzagged  up  for  thirty  years 
in  disbelief.  It  wasn't  a dirt  road  with 
brush  nearly  encroaching  on  vehicles 
as  they  squeezed  up  the  path.  It  was 
street.  It  even  had  concrete  drainage 
ditches  like  they  do  in  big  cities.  Yes 
it  is  a street,  a street  with  an  eighty- 
degree  incline.  Just  being  there  with 
my  father  again  brought  me  back  to 
the  first  time  I was  there  with  him. 

On  one  rainy  night  of  many,  my  fa- 
ther and  I were  climbing  the  hill  when 
my  feet  came  out  from  underneath  me 
and  I slid  halfway  down  the  hill  in 


the  mud.  The  only  thing  I remember 
hearing  besides  the  pounding  of  the 
rain  was  my  father's  belly  roll  of  a 
laugh  as  I struggled  to  make  it  back  to 
my  feet,  which  proved  to  be  no  easy 
task.  When  my  father  and  I made  it  to 
the  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill  the  rest 
of  the  family  didn't  need  to  be  told 
what  had  happened.  They  knew  from 
experience,  and  I could  tell  from  their 
laughs  they  weren't  just  laughing  at 
me,  they  were  laughing  at  their  own 
tumbles  down  the  hill  as  well. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  I 
could  tell  they  were  expecting  us.  The 
strong  smell  of  curry  and  cilantro  was 
permeating  the  air.  They  had  cooked 
some  local  cuisine  for  my  father's 
homecoming.  I can  remember  be- 
ing there  as  a child  not  being  able  to 
stand  the  food  only  because  it  was 
"different."  I would  say  1 didn't  like 
something  even  though  I had  never 
tried  it.  Now,  having  grown  up  and 
wanting  to  experience  more.  I'm  will- 
ing to  try  any  food  once.  After  a nice 
meal  of  curry  chicken  stewed  with 
potatoes,  chanal,  and  peas  wrapped 
in  a skin  called  Roti,  my  father  had  a 
lot  of  catching  up  to  do  with  his  sister 
and  her  children  who  hadn't  seen  him 
in  about  fifteen  years. 

My  cousin  Kwaze  decided  to  take 
me  out  while  dad  caught  up  with  the 


family.  Kwaze  wanted  to  show  me  the 
side  of  Trinidad  that  most  people  don't 
get  to  see.  The  average  person  might 
think  of  Trinidad  as  something  they 
would  see  on  television  with  beaches, 
bikinis,  and  beers,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  it.  This  is  the  real  side,  where 
people  live  day-to-day  lives,  and  the 
corners  are  filled  with  trouble,  ranging 
from  guns  and  violence  to  drugs  and 
poverty.  This  was  the  side  I'd  been 
sheltered  from  on  all  my  previous 
trips.  I don't  think  Kwaze  was  trying 
to  scare  me;  he  knew  I had  been  in  the 
streets  from  Roxbury  to  Bed-Stuy  in 
Brooklyn.  I think  he  just  wanted  me 
to  see  the  side  most  Americans  don't 
see  when  they  visit  for  Carnival. 

Driving  down  into  the  city,  we  came 
to  a heavily  populated  area  and  just 
as  is  seen  in  the  ghetto  in  NY,  it  was 
the  same  here:  groups  of  young  men 
huddled  on  corners,  some  crouched 
down  with  colorful  money  in  their 
hands  throwing  dice  on  a piece  of 
cardboard.  Others  were  just  "limin," 
as  they  say,  standing  around  drink- 
ing from  a bottle  or  smoking  grass. 
The  only  difference  here  was  how 
these  men  looked.  Most  of  these  men 
had  dark  skin,  some  the  locals  call 
"Rastas,"  with  their  long  dreadlocks 
either  held  up  under  a hat  or  hanging 
down  to  their  waists.  Others  had  short 
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cuts  to  keep  cool  in  the  heat.  All  were 
wearing  clothes  trying  to  imitate  the 
styles  of  urban  America,  some  with 
New  York  Yankees  hats  and  baggy 
jeans  sagging  off  their  waists.  Others 
were  wearing  oversized  Fubu  game 
jerseys  or  Sean  John  warm-up  suits 
trying  to  emulate  rap  stars  they  saw 
while  watching  music  videos  on  BET 
or  MTV.  With  their  beaten  red  eyes, 
most  of  these  men  looked  as  if  they 
hadn't  been  home  to  sleep  in  days, 
but  I knew  from  my  own  experience 
those  red  eyes  may  or  may  not  have 
been  from  lack  of  sleep,  but  due  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 
As  we  drove  through  these  places, 
Kwaze  caught  me  looking  intently  at 
these  men  and  warned  me  not  to  stare 
at  people,  because  he  didn't  know 
anyone  in  these  neighborhoods  and 
he  didn't  want  any  trouble  so  far  from 
home.  I joked  around,  asking  what  the 
big  deal  was,  and  he  explained  to  me 
how  some  people  really  have  nothing 
to  lose,  living  in  these  places.  With 
minimal  education,  no  jobs,  a police 
force  that  turns  the  other  cheek,  and  a 
notoriously  corrupt  government,  these 
men  see  no  way  out  from  underneath 
this  mire  that  they  call  a life,  and  will 
have  no  problem  harming  outsiders, 
which  we  are  considered  no  matter 
our  skin  color. 


On  the  ride  back  home  the  car  was 
filled  with  an  eerie  silence,  almost  as 
if  someone  had  pushed  the  mute  but- 
ton on  our  lives.  I don't  think  Kwaze 
was  pondering  any  deep  thoughts 
on  the  state  of  his  countrymen,  but  I 
know  I was  trying  to  process  the  day's 
events  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  I 
fit  in. 

When  we  arrived  back  home  on  the 
hill  it  was  pretty  late.  The  house  was 
dark  and  empty  so  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  bed  early.  That  night 
I woke  to  laughter  in  another  room. 
In  the  distance  I could  hear  the  sweet 
melodious  sound  of  men  banging 
away  on  their  finely  tuned  steel  pans, 
practicing  for  the  upcoming  Panarama 
during  Carnival. 

Listening  to  the  strong  ting  in  my 
aunt's  west-Indian  accent  and  my 
father's  New  England /Trini  mix  made 
me  realize  how  long  my  father  had 
been  away  from  home.  Hearing  them 
talking  quietly  and  bursting  out  laugh- 
ing made  me  feel  as  if  I were  missing 
something  special  in  the  next  room. 
They  spoke  of  carrying  water  up  the 
hill,  sharing  sneakers,  and  wearing 
hand-me-down  uniforms  to  school. 
They  also  spoke  about  my  father's  life 
in  the  states  and  my  mother  and  how 
they  both  loved  her  and  missed  her; 
they  even  joked  about  me  growing  up 


for  a while.  Some  things  I heard  my 
father  say  brought  a lot  of  emotions 
to  the  surface.  He  mentioned  things  he 
had  wanted  for  me,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made,  things  he  would  disclose 
to  me  in  the  next  year. 

The  next  day  was  the  Carnival 
season's  version  of  Mardi  Gras,  or 
Fat  Tuesday  as  most  know  it  as.  The 
day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  when 
every  party  going  man  and  woman 
lets  it  all  hang  out.  The  steel  pan  band 
Kwaze  was  in  would  play  the  entire 
length  of  the  parade  today.  I walked 
the  entire  route  with  the  band  in  all 
of  the  chaos  and  festivities  of  the  day. 
Women  were  dressed  in  nothing  more 
than  decorated  bikinis  and  fancy  head 
dresses,  with  music  coming  from  walls 
of  speakers  on  flatbed  trucks,  so  loud 
I couldn't  hear  myself  think  and  bass 
so  strong  I had  trouble  breathing.  A 
different  beat  came  from  every  truck 
from  either  the  banging  of  a steel  drum 
or  the  fast  beats  of  a performer  on  their 
mobile  stages,  and  combined  with  all 
the  colors  in  the  costumes  or  the  vari- 
ous smells  from  the  roadside  vendors 
with  their  home  cooked  Caribbean 
dishes,  my  senses  were  overloaded. 
All  that  combined  with  the  blister- 
ing sun  pounding  down  on  me,  and  I 
walked  as  if  I were  in  a trance,  wonder- 
ing when  this  would  all  end. 


When  the  sun  went  down  I found 
myself  in  downtown  Port  of  Spain  at 
the  Savannah.  I sat  for  the  first  time  in 
thirteen  hours  as  Kwaze's  band  passed 
the  judges  on  the  grandstand,  and  all 
the  thoughts  from  the  previous  day 
were  filed  away  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  back  of  my  head.  Just  for  that 
moment  I was  in  paradise,  watching 
something  people  travel  far  and  wide 
just  to  see  once  in  their  lifetime. 

The  next  morning,  as  most  locals  do, 
my  family  and  I got  on  the  catamaran 
ferry  to  cross  over  to  Tobago  to  spend 
some  time  on  some  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  beaches.  While  the  beaches 
were  a good  reason  to  go,  my  father 
had  some  other  business  to  attend  to. 

While  crossing  to  Tobago  on  the  ferry 
I was  reminded  of  the  days  growing 
up  in  Gloucester  on  whale  watch 
boats,  with  sea  sick  passengers  and 
the  horrible  odor  of  vomit  and  burning 
diesel  fuel  mixed  with  that  smell  of  the 
ocean.  My  father  would  look  on  with 
a Cheshire  cat  grin  as  my  Aunt  Marva 
and  three  of  my  cousins  all  bowed  out 
and  rushed  to  the  restroom  only  to 
return  with  the  all  too  familiar  small 
seasickness  bag  the  ferry  provides 
for  those  unlucky  passengers  that 
couldn't  handle  the  motion  of  the  high 
speed  catamaran. 
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Three  hours  after  boarding  the  big 
Cat  we  had  reached  our  destination  of 
Tobago,  and  it  was  a blessing  indeed 
to  get  away  from  that  terrible  smell. 
As  we  got  off  the  landing  there  was 
a woman  standing  by  an  old  Toyota 
Land  Cruiser  with  a dark  skinned 
'Tasta"  behind  the  wheel,  waving 
frantically  trying  to  get  our  attention. 
As  we  got  closer  I heard  my  aunt 
whisper  to  my  father  that  the  woman 
was  his  cousin  he  hadn't  seen  in  thirty 
years,  as  he  didn't  recognize  her.  The 
last  time  he  had  seen  her,  she  was  ten 
years  old.  I could  see  my  father  blush- 
ing with  embarrassment. 

After  a brief  introduction  it  was 
off  to  my  great-aunt's  house  in  Scar- 
borough in  the  hills  of  Tobago.  As 
we  drove  into  the  neighborhood  my 
aunt  lives  in,  Walter  the  "rasta"  (who 
happened  to  be  our  tour  guide  and 
close  friend  of  the  family)  asked  if  I 
felt  at  home.  When  I asked  why  he 
explained  that  in  almost  every  house 
on  the  street  there  was  someone  re- 
lated to  my  family  in  some  way.  Being 
raised  in  the  states,  I always  thought 
my  father  and  I were  alone. 

In  the  next  few  hours  of  walking 
up  and  down  this  road  I met  about 
fifteen  different  relatives  from  my 
father's  family.  Most  looked  at  me 
funny  because  of  the  size  difference 


between  my  father  and  I but  they  all 
remembered  my  father  as  a young  boy, 
always  creating  mischief  with  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Coming  to  my  great  aunt's  house 
was  just  the  same  as  going  to  Auntie 
Marva's.  The  homes  were  identical 
in  color  and  design,  with  cinderblock 
walls  and  a porch  with  several  deck 
chairs  just  out  of  the  sun's  range.  They 
had  yard  fowl  there  walking  about  and 
crowing  now  and  again,  reminding 
me  of  the  first  two  sleepless  nights  of 
every  trip  of  mine  to  the  islands.  I al- 
ways think  back  to  when  I was  young 
and  I would  ask  why  they  had  wild 
chickens  running  around  the  streets, 
and  my  uncle  Hilton  would  correct  me 
by  telling  me,  "Boy,  you  eat  chicken. 
You  don't  eat  yard  fowl,  boy." 

The  next  morning  it  was  time  for  us 
to  take  care  of  some  family  business, 
and  after  a good  hour  in  the  Land  and 
Property  Ministry  trying  to  sort  out 
some  back  tax  trouble  on  the  family's 
land,  we  made  our  way  out  to  the  fam- 
ily property  overlooking  Minister's 
Bay.  As  we  wound  our  way  up  into 
some  hills.  Auntie  Marva  started  to 
talk  to  me  about  my  grandparents  and 
how  they  always  wanted  the  family  to 
come  back  to  Tobago  to  live  out  their 
days  and  raise  their  children.  That  was 


why  the  family  always  held  on  to  this 
property  out  here. 

On  our  way  back  we  took  a different 
way  down,  and  as  we  made  our  way 
to  a clearing  I saw  what  looked  like  an 
old  frame  up  of  a house.  Not  like  the 
frames  up  here  in  New  England,  but 
the  basic  frame  of  almost  every  house 
in  the  Caribbean.  There  was  a cinder- 
block  outline  of  a home  equipped  with 
the  shape  of  a sun  porch,  only  this 
one  was  missing  the  roof.  It  was  as  if 
someone  had  dismantled  it  to  build  it 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  what  must  have  happened  here, 
with  this  property  not  having  been 
looked  after  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  remaining  colors  on  the  house 
made  me  think  the  people  around  here 
lacked  an  imagination.  The  lasting  and 
outstanding  colors  on  this  sixty-five 
year  old  shell  of  a house  were  the  same 
red  and  white  that  can  be  seen  down 
the  mountain  a bit  on  one  of  the  houses 
built  just  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

When  1 turned  back,  my  father  and 
Aunt  Marva  were  walking  hand  in 
hand.  When  I asked  them  what  we 
were  looking  at,  my  aunt  became  teary 
eyed  and  my  father,  biting  his  lower 
lip,  explained  to  me  that  this  is  where 
they  had  lived  before  they  had  made 
their  way  to  the  big  island. 


After  my  aunt  had  calmed  down 
she  proceeded  to  tell  me  about  how 
they  used  to  walk  down  the  hillside  to 
take  water  for  cooking,  and  how  they 
would  help  my  grandfather  catch  the 
chickens  (not  the  yard  fowl)  from  the 
coop  and  watch  him  clean  them  for 
dinner.  She  shared  with  me  about  the 
days  and  nights  that  the  girls  in  the 
house  would  pitch  in  by  helping  my 
grandmother  with  cutting  and  sew- 
ing material  for  the  school  uniforms 
for  classes  starting  in  the  next  few 
months.  She  spoke  of  learning  to  cook 
from  her  mother  and  learning  to  do 
all  the  things  she  taught  her  daughter 
and  still  does  today. 

While  I was  packing  for  my  return 
trip  to  the  states,  my  father  made  his 
way  around  to  say  goodbye  to  every- 
one. Tm  sure  my  father's  goodbyes 
were  a little  more  heartfelt  then  my 
own.  As  for  my  farewells  with  my 
cousins  and  aunt,  they  were  the  same 
as  usual:  a handshake,  a hug  and  a 
promise  to  get  back  soon. 

While  my  father  and  I were  at  the 
airport  I told  him,  "It  will  be  nice  to 
get  home."  He  turned  to  me  with  his 
little  smile  and  reminded  me,  "don't 
you  see  boy?  You're  home  now." 


Captain  Mourning 

by  Rob  Carlson 

IS  there  a death  song  for  the  wretched 
wallowers  that  cling  with  nervous 
hands  to  any  railing  they  can  grasp? 
As  the  ship  rocks  and  the  waves  crash, 
is  there  a death  song  for  those  souls 
who,  drenched  by  the  ocean's  spray,  are 
about  to  lose  themselves  in  the  depths 
of  an  insurmountable  conflict? 

If  there  is  a song  for  those  souls,  who 
wrote  the  words,  and  where  is  the 
singer  now?  Silence  crawls  around  the 
corners  of  so  many  torrid  dreams  that 
when  the  time  for  singing  arrives,  the 
sound  is  as  a nightmare. 

This  is  the  truth  that  the  wretched  live 
with,  that  their  voice  is  a horrible  thing; 
their  naked  souls  are  mere  flecks  of 
spittle  spewed  by  some  frothy  god.  On 
this  sea  and  in  these  boats,  they  travel 
at  length,  charting  and  searching  for  a 
new  coastline,  for  a new  place  to  steady 
their  feet.  And  who  has  an  answer  for 
their  lethargy,  for  their  slothful  move- 
ments? Who  has  a song  for  their  hazy 
eyes  and  shattered  speech? 

The  great  pirate  ship  Soul  Devourer 
had  not  made  much  progress.  The 
winds  died  days  past.  Captain  Mourn- 
ing stood  watching  his  crew  work  on 
the  deck.  At  first  he  didn't  hear  the 
sailor  address  him. 

"Captain?" 

"Oh,  it's  you  Zoily.  I was  thinking.  I 
might  alter  our  course  a bit.  Let's  get 


some  oarsmen  ready.  We  need  to  find 
the  wind." 

"Sure  Captain,  but  the  wind  ain't  the 
only  problem  now,"  said  Zoily. 

"Well?  What  then?" 

"Captain,  the  bread's  got  bugs  and  the 
cabbage's  got  shit.  Rats  I think,"  Zoily 
reported  frankly  to  Captain  Mourning. 

"I  see,"  said  the  Captain.  "And  how 
then  shall  we  nourish  our  shells  upon 
this  voyage?" 

"Troy  Montgomery  is  rather  ill  sir. 
His  eyes  are  all  sunk  and  yellow  spots 
scuttle  across  his  flesh.  Might  be  he 
dies  tonight,  might  be  he  dies  next 
month." 

"Of  course  Troy  has  my  sympathy,  but 
I don't  see  how  that  is  relevant  to  the 
fact  that  our  cabbage  contains  rat  feces 
and  small  insects  have  constructed 
kingdoms  within  our  bread?" 

"Point  sir,  if  I may.  I was  thinking 
maybe  Troy  dies  tonight,  right?  Wheth- 
er or  not  his,  uh,  sickness  wants?" 

"Are  you  suggesting  we  murder  Troy 
Montgomery  and  then  eat  his  sickened 
corpse?" 

"Aye  sir,  that's  the  ticket,"  said  the 
sailor. 

Singular  against. 

Irregular  nights. 

Those  lives  broke, 
because  they  ate  them. 

Paused;  slow  burning 
The  faces  of  comrades. 

Chewing... 


The  ship  sliced  through  the  water, 
leaping  and  crashing  against  the  sea 
as  waves  splashed  over  the  railing. 
There  was  nothing  but  blue  water  in 
every  direction,  no  signs  of  land  upon 
any  horizon  - just  salt  spray,  clouds, 
and  sunshine.  Sails  billowed  full  of  air 
and  the  wakes  cut  white  behind  the 
vessel. 

Captain  Mourning  stood  at  the  stern 
with  a hat  upon  his  head  and  of  course, 
a parrot  perched  upon  his  shoulder. 

'"Arrr,"  said  Captain  Mourning. 

“ Kxx"  squawked  the  parrot. 

Besides  the  parrot.  Captain  Mourning 
was  alone.  The  ship  sailed  through  the 
blue.  No  other  souls  were  in  sight. 

"Arrrghh,"  said  Captain  Mourning. 

'"Argh,"  squawked  the  parrot. 

Thus  they  continued  for  many  a 
moon  until  one  chilled  morning  when 
a shoreline  appeared  on  the  northern 
horizon. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  nearest  land, 
specters  twirled  their  cracked  fingers 
through  brittle  hair.  They  spun  in 
exaggerated  circles  among  the  rafters 
of  an  old  abandoned  church.  Below 
them  were  rows  of  rotting  pews  and 
an  altar,  long  since  desecrated.  Any 
semblance  of  holiness  was  marred 
with  dark  smears  of  unknown  origin 
and  anything  of  value  had  been  sto- 
len. The  specters  danced  through  the 
air,  intent  upon  their  movements,  as  if 
the  state  of  their  home  did  not  sadden 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  there  danc- 


ing long  before  any  church  had  been 
constructed,  and  indeed  when  it  had, 
it  was  built  around  them.  They  sang 
sporadic  dirges.  They  coughed  crack- 
ling screams.  It  was  a dark  place  and 
their  movements  seemed  to  reflect  this; 
a dire  time  indeed. 

The  specters'  melodies  were  bare- 
ly audible.  Indeed  their  songs  had 
weakened  due  to  a lack  of  vessels  to 
carry  and  deliver  their  brackish  venom. 
Those  specters  awaited  a rescuer.  They 
waited  for  someone  to  sing  with  them, 
to  play  some  music  to  their  words. 
They  waited  for  someone  to  devour. 
But  nobody  came  and  they  would  have 
cried  if  any  moisture  remained  behind 
their  ghastly  eyes. 

Eventually  Captain  Mourning,  half 
drowned,  stumbled  into  the  abandoned 
church. 

"Arr  arrgh  me  spectries,"  he  moaned 
and  then  toppled,  planting  his  face 
against  the  floor. 

The  specters  stopped  dancing  and, 
eyeing  one  another  with  stunned 
surprise,  sprang  upon  the  stricken 
Captain.  With  the  appetite  of  eternity, 
they  consumed. 
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A Soft  Goodbye 

by  Diannely  Antigua 

/ / Tbarely  knew  the  woman/'  I com- 

Aplained. 

"Do  you  think  I care?"  My  mother's 
voice  had  a dull,  sarcastic  tone.  "You're 
going  anyway." 

"And  why?"  I knew  if  I aggravated 
her  enough.  I'd  get  my  way. 

"Because  I said  so."  She  gave  me 
that  stern,  stiff  face  she  always  did 
when  she  said  that.  Her  eyes  would 
bulge  and  her  eyelids  would  refuse 
to  blink.  I knew  it  wasn't  worth  it  to 
continue  to  argue  with  her  after  that. 
Not  after  "the  face." 

There  was  to  be  a funeral  today. 
I was  to  go,  my  mother  told  me,  to 
show  respect.  The  woman  had  died 
of  Parkinson's  disease  on  February  14 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Her  name 
was  Himani,  my  uncle's  mother,  and 
a woman  of  deep-rooted  Indian  tradi- 
tion. I remember  seeing  her  wear  her 
brightly  colored  silk  saris  to  the  family 
parties,  her  small  frame  trembling  with 
every  movement.  Her  red  bindi  was 
nothing  but  a blur  as  her  small  head 
shook. 

Going  to  her  funeral  was  the  last 
thing  I wanted  to  do.  I hadn't  been  to 
a funeral  since  I was  four,  for  my  Aunt 
Mary,  and  vivid  images  of  that  experi- 
ence filled  my  mind. 


I remembered  mahogany  wood,  the 
lavender  scent  of  the  air,  the  coldness 
of  the  corpse,  and  the  countless  shoes 
from  my  four-year-old  perspective. 
Some  were  black  and  shiny  like  mine, 
some  were  square  and  pointy,  some 
had  laces;  others  had  buckles,  high 
stilettos,  or  ballerina  flats.  I had  walked 
into  the  house  holding  my  mother's 
hand.  I tried  to  wriggle  my  chubby 
fingers  from  her  claw-like  grasp.  She 
held  on  though.  Tight.  Tighter  than  a 
boa  constrictor  around  its  prey.  Once 
inside,  I was  let  free  to  wander  in  my 
white  tights.  Every  room  I came  to  was 
poorly  lit  and  I was  met  with  the  same 
response — lips  moving  but  no  sound.  I 
had  galloped  through  the  long  hallway, 
hoping  a new  adventure  would  be 
waiting  for  me  at  the  next  corner.  On 
tiptoe,  I prowled  through  the  rooms. 
A woman  in  a long  grey  pantsuit  with 
square-toed  heels  was  crying  in  an 
oversized  chair;  it  was  my  aunt  Julie. 
She  was  staring  at  a woman  lying 
down  in  a dark  wooden  box.  I hopped 
over  to  the  woman  and  shook  my 
bunny  tail.  My  brown  curls  bounced 
in  every  direction.  I flapped  my  wings 
and  skipped  into  the  outstretched  arms 
of  the  grey-suited  woman.  She  looked 
exhausted.  Dark  circles  bordered  her 
eyes.  Black  lines  streaked  her  thin  face. 
Wisps  of  blonde  hair  escaped  her  tight 
bun. 

She  took  my  hand  and  brought  me 
over  to  the  woman  lying  down.  Her 


face  looked  gaunt,  her  skin  pasty  white, 
her  eyes  gently  shut.  Her  dry  fingers 
were  entwined  in  a heart-shaped  clasp. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  who  she  was  at  first 
but  her  bulbous  nose  gave  it  away.  It 
was  my  aunt  Mary. 

Calling  out  her  name,  I waited  for 
her  eyes  to  open.  I waited  for  her  pale 
lips  to  part.  I waited  for  her  to  say  my 
name.  Say  my  name,  I thought.  Say  my 
name.  Telekinesis  apparently  didn't 
work  like  I thought  it  did. 

I called  again,  but  nothing.  Her 
silence  was  numbing. 

I looked  back  into  my  aunt's  watery 
blue  eyes.  She  wasn't  telling  me  some- 
thing. I knew  that.  She  didn't  answer 
me.  I grew  impatient.  Say  my  name. 
Say  my  name!  Say  anything,  I begged 
again. 

My  Aunt  Julie  shook  her  head  at  me. 
She  didn't  even  look  at  me  when  she 
said  it.  She  looked  past  me,  at  my  Aunt 
Mary. 

"She's  dead,"  she  breathed  in  my 
ear. 

My  Aunt  Julie  let  go  of  my  hand  and 
walked  over  to  the  casket.  She  gently 
stroked  my  Aunt  Mary's  frozen  hand 
and  gave  her  a peck  on  the  forehead. 

"Say  goodbye  to  Aunt  Mary.  Give 
her  a kiss  and  say  goodbye." 

Her  request  left  me  frozen  in  my 
spot.  My  white  stocking  feet  were 
cemented  to  the  carpet.  I stared  at  her 
chalky  skin  from  where  1 was  standing. 
The  wrinkles  that  used  to  encircle  her 


eyes  when  she  smiled  were  now  deep 
carved  cracks.  Her  yellow  blonde  hair 
was  too  bright  against  her  pale  cheeks. 
I inched  closer  to  her.  One  step.  Two 
steps.  Now  another  step.  I raised  my 
hand  to  place  it  just  above  hers.  Mil- 
limeters away,  I felt  the  cold.  The  air 
surrounding  her  seemed  frozen.  It 
stabbed  my  fingertips  and  traveled  up 
my  arm,  to  my  neck,  to  my  face;  I felt 
it  on  my  lips.  I pulled  my  hand  away 
before  I could  get  it  any  closer,  stepped 
back,  and  let  out  a shrill,  deafening 
cry.  Pushing  past  my  Aunt  Julie,  I ran 
down  the  dark  hallway,  my  long  brown 
curls  following  behind  me.  I never  said 
goodbye. 

At  that  young  age,  I was  trauma- 
tized by  death  and  the  memories  it 
ripped  from  my  life.  The  memories 
of  my  Aunt  Mary  were  obliterated 
by  the  shock  of  seeing  her  stiff  in  a 
casket.  The  only  good  memory  I have 
with  her  is  of  me  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
her  rocking  chair.  She  would  read  me 
a story  about  unicorns  and  enchanted 
forests  as  I dressed  and  undressed  a 
Cabbage  Patch  Doll.  She  looked  like 
a Cabbage  Patch  Doll  to  me,  chubby 
and  smiling.  Her  apple  rose  cheeks 
would  light  up  when  Td  smile.  She'd 
smile  back  and  Td  see  the  little  wrinkles 
by  her  glistening  hazel  eyes.  She  was 
someone  I could  laugh  with,  someone 
I could  spend  endless  hours  with.  She 
was  my  best  friend.  Those  memories 
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were  shattered  with  the  gaunt  corpse 
in  the  casket,  the  frigid  air  attacking 
her  very  soul.  I didn't  want  to  strip  the 
memories  that  I had  of  someone  else  by 
seeing  them  in  a casket.  I would  rather 
not  remember  people  when  they  were 
dead,  but  when  they  were  alive — liv- 
ing, breathing,  and  warm.  The  little 
memories  that  I had  of  Himani  were  too 
precious  and  rare  to  have  them  erased 
from  my  memory  with  just  one  look 
into  her  casket. 

My  mother  had  laid  her  clothes  for 
the  funeral  on  her  bed:  a long  black 
skirt  with  a slit  up  to  the  mid-calf  and 
a long-sleeved  navy  blue,  almost  black, 
blouse. 

"I  wear  this  outfit  to  every  funeral 
that  I go  to,"  my  mother  began.  "My  co- 
worker's  husband  died  of  lung  cancer 
just  last  year  and  I wore  it  to  his  funeral. 
Nine  months  later,  another  co-worker 
lost  her  husband  to  cancer.  Pancreatic, 
I think.  Just  last  month,  another  one 
of  my  co-workers — can  you  believe 
it? — lost  her  mother  to  cancer  too.  That 
cancer,  I swear  it's  an  epidemic.  And 
now  today,  I am  wearing  it  to  Himani's 
funeral." 

"Why  don't  you  ever  wear  some- 
thing different?"  I asked. 

"Well,  I don't  know  really.  I wear 
the  outfit  to  different  funerals  so  it's 
not  like  I'm  'repeating  an  outfit.'  God 
knows  you  wouldn't  be  caught  dead 
doing  that.  It's  that  I've  never  liked 
funerals  myself — too  gloomy  if  you 


ask  me — and  I've  never  liked  wear- 
ing the  clothes  that  I would  wear  to  a 
funeral  somewhere  else.  They  carried 
the  memories  of  the  dead  with  them. 
Left  me  with  emptiness.  I used  to  throw 
away  any  clothes  I'd  wear  to  a funeral. 
Now  I have  specific  funeral  clothes.  I 
just  take  them  off,  put  them  away  in 
the  closet,  and  pull  them  out  when  the 
next  person  dies." 

It  sounded  cynical  but  I knew  what 
she  meant.  I never  wore  that  black  and 
white  checkered  dress  ever  again  since 
that  day.  They  smelled  too  much  like 
lavender,  even  after  my  mother  washed 
it.  I even  refused  to  wear  the  shoes.  I 
finally  just  grew  out  of  the  clothes  and 
my  mother  donated  them  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army. 

"The  only  funeral  that  I didn't 
wear  these  clothes  was  to  my  father's 
funeral.  I didn't  even  go  to  his  funeral. 
I couldn't.  He  died  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  airfare  was  just  too 
expensive.  I had  already  taken  a trip 
to  see  him  just  two  weeks  before  he 
had  died."  My  mother  wiped  a tear 
away  from  her  cheek.  I remembered 
my  grandfather  and  the  day  that  he 
died.  I knew  the  story,  but  I let  her  fin- 
ish. "It  was  his  birthday  the  last  time  I 
saw  him.  He  was  sitting  in  his  backyard 
under  the  shade  of  a mango  tree.  His 
swollen  feet  propped  up  on  a lawn 
chair.  I sang  Happy  Birthday  to  him. 
When  I left,  he  was  standing  on  his 
porch,  waving  and  blowing  me  kisses. 


That's  how  I wanted  to  remember  him, 
waving  and  blowing  me  kisses."  My 
mother  dried  her  tears  on  her  t-shirt.  I 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  tell 
me  that  story  again.  She  had  told  me 
the  story  before  in  bits  and  pieces,  but 
I never  had  taken  the  time  to  listen. 

I walked  into  the  funeral  parlor.  The 
lights  were  dim  and  I could  barely  see 
where  I was  going.  "I  will  not  look 
for  the  casket,  I will  not  look  for  the 
casket,"  I repeated  to  myself  under  my 
breath.  My  mother  tugged  me  toward 
my  uncle. 

"This  is  my  niece,  Maria,"  said  my 
uncle,  as  he  introduced  me  to  his  sister, 
who  was  wearing  a black  and  white  sari, 
tied  around  her  waist  and  draped  over 
her  shoulder.  I smiled  without  showing 
my  teeth.  I didn't  know  what  to  say  to 
her  or  anybody  for  that  matter. 

"My  condolences,"  I said,  just  as 
1 had  practiced.  The  words  tasted 
strange  in  my  mouth.  She  nodded 
mildly  and  I moved  on.  I took  each  step 
cautiously;  I didn't  want  to  accidentally 
roam  into  the  room  with  the  casket.  I 
walked  down  a dark  hallway,  passing 
portraits  of  unfamiliar  people  on  the 
walls.  1 heard  talking  coming  from  the 
end  of  the  hallway.  1 moved  toward 
the  noise,  slow  steps  at  a time.  When 
1 finally  reached  the  room,  1 heard 
familiar  voices  and — was  that  laugh- 
ing? 1 approached  the  room  with  less 
caution.  I made  quicker  steps.  1 walked 


into  the  room  and  was  surprised  to  see 
so  many  people  from  my  family  there. 
I greeted  everybody  and  sat  down  next 
to  one  of  my  cousins.  I sat  silently  with 
an  expressionless  face.  I didn't  know 
what  I was  supposed  to  do.  Was  I sup- 
posed to  be  sad;  was  it  okay  to  smile? 
The  talking  and  the  laughter  bothered 
me.  It  was  nothing  like  the  dead  silence 
of  Aunt  Mary's  funeral. 

"So...  how's  school?"  My  cousin 
interrupted  my  thought. 

"Oh  it's  good.  Just  busy,  you 
know." 

"Yeah." 

She  turned  around  and  started 
talking  to  someone  else.  So  much  for 
catching  up,  I thought.  I continued  to 
sit  there,  in  silence.  I embraced  it.  That 
was  how  funerals  were  supposed  to  be. 
Silent. 

"I'm  a donkey.  HEE  HAW.  HEE 
HAW.  HEE  HAW."  A little  Indian  girl, 
Mira,  was  kicking  up  her  legs  as  she 
balanced  her  hands  on  the  floor.  She 
was  wearing  a dark  purple  skirt,  a 
black  turtleneck,  and  on  her  forehead 
was  a small  diamond  shaped  bindi. 
"HEE  HAW.  HEE  HAW."  So  much  for 
silence. 

I studied  the  little  girl,  wondering  if 
she  knew  where  she  was,  if  she  knew 
that  her  grandmother  had  just  died,  if 
she  had  seen  the  dead  body.  Don't  find 
the  casket,  I told  her  in  my  mind.  Don't 
find  the  casket.  I was  wishing  that 
telekinesis  really  worked.  She  kicked 
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up  her  legs  again  and  hee-hawed  like 
a donkey — I saw  myself  pretending  to 
be  a bunny  and  shaking  my  imaginary 
bushy  tail.  Mira  sat  on  my  cousin's 
lap — I saw  myself  flapping  my  arms 
like  wings  and  leaping  into  my  Aunt 
Julie's  arms.  That  used  to  be  me. 

Mira's  mother  finally  came  to  help 
her  into  her  coat.  They  were  leaving. 
My  mother  followed  right  behind  her. 

"It's  time  to  go,"  she  said  to  me.  Her 
eyes  were  tear  swollen  and  her  mascara 
had  been  running.  She  pulled  out  a 
tissue  from  her  pocket  and  wiped  her 
face.  I put  on  my  coat  and  said  goodbye 
to  my  cousins.  We  walked  down  the 
long  hallway  together.  Mira  chuckled 
at  the  portraits  of  the  old  men  and 
women  on  the  walls.  We  reached  the 
end  of  the  hallway  and  headed  toward 
the  door.  Mira  turned  right  and  walked 
into  a silent,  dim  room.  This  was  the 
room  with  the  casket.  I knew  it.  I could 
feel  the  cold  already  overtaking  me  as 
I entered.  On  the  left  of  the  room  was 
the  casket.  There  was  Himani,  dressed 
in  a black  silk  sari,  and  on  her  forehead 
was  a red  bindi.  Her  small  frame  was 
neatly  placed  inside.  Her  skin  was  pale 
and  not  at  all  golden  brown  as  I remem- 
bered it.  She  was  no  longer  trembling 
as  I remembered,  either.  She  was  quiet 
and  still.  Mira  walked  over  to  the  casket 
without  hesitation,  placed  her  small 
hand  over  her  grandmother's  hand, 
and  kissed  her  gently  on  the  forehead. 
I waited  for  her  to  give  a shrill  piercing 


cry,  but  she  didn't.  Mira  wasn't  afraid 
of  death.  She  was  nothing  like  me 
at  all. 

I headed  toward  the  front  door,  but 
something  kept  my  feet  cemented  in 
place.  From  the  past,  I heard  a familiar 
voice:  "Say  goodbye  to  Aunt  Mary. 
Give  her  a kiss  and  say  goodbye." 

One  step.  Two  steps.  Now  another 
step.  I was  right  in  front  of  her  casket. 
I took  my  hand  out  of  my  coat  pocket, 
spread  my  fingers  apart,  and  reached 
for  her  hand.  I felt  the  cold  again.  It 
started  to  pierce  my  skin.  I tightened 
my  mouth  and  held  my  lips  together. 

"Give  her  a kiss  and  say  goodbye." 
The  voice  came  to  me  again. 

I tried  again.  I inched  my  hand 
closer  to  hers.  One  inch.  Then  another 
inch.  I was  so  dose.  The  last  inch.  My 
hand  rested  over  hers.  I held  her  hand. 
Tight.  Tighter  than  a boa  constrictor 
around  its  prey.  She  was  my  support 
right  now.  I needed  to  hold  on  to  her. 
I didn't  want  to  let  go.  I bent  my  head 
down  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 
Her  skin  was  cold,  just  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  A tear  trickled  down  my 
face.  Then  more.  I loosened  my  hold  on 
her  hand  and  stroked  her  fingers.  My 
tears  landed  on  her  dry  hands,  and  all 
over  my  own.  I kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head again,  right  on  her  red  bindi. 

"Goodbye,  Aunt  Mary." 


Concerning  Jennifer  (Parti:  Rebuttal) 

by  John  Downey 

1. )  LOST  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY:  We've  been  friends  ever  since  we 

met  nine-and-a-half  years  ago.  I've  always  sought  her  advice  on  dat- 
ing, while  I filled  her  in  on  how  the  male  mind  works.  We've  had  to  take 
steps  to  make  it  known  that  we  were  NOT  a couple,  while  laughing  off 
suggestions  that  we  should  hook  up.  If  sex  is  introduced  to  our  relationship, 
either  we'll  live  together  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  or  I'll  lose  the  person  who 
knows  me  the  most. 

2. )  HABITS:  She  doesn't  like  wrestling.  Or  video  games.  Or  rock'n'roll.  Or  David 

Cross.  Her  haircuts  aren't  cheap,  either. 

3. )  JEN'S  DAUGHTER:  In  five  years,  I would  be  able  to  handle  it.  But  at  this 

point,  Tm  too  young  to  lug  around  a preschooler. 

4. )  HER  EAMILY:  They  thoroughly  enjoy  my  company,  and  think  of  me  as 

a son,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  she  has  four  older  brothers,  with  a 
little  brother  who  is  aspiring  to  be  a body  builder.  Td  prefer  to  stay  on  their 
good  side. 

5. )  CASEY  McKELLIS:  I don't  love  her,  but  she  loves  me.  I've  been  in  this  rela- 

tionship for  eight  months  now,  and  while  I want  to  end  it  soon,  I don't  want 
to  hurt  Casey  in  any  way.  She  doesn't  deserve  it.  How  would  it  look  if  I left 
her  and  then  immediately  shacked  up  with  Jen? 

COMING  UP  NEXT:  THE  VERDICT 

(In  which  hearts  are  broken,  wonderful  mistakes  are  made,  and  our  hero 
FINALLY  grows  up). 
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Diannely  Antigua  is  still  a seventeen-year-old  girl,  but  this  time  she  is  in  her 
second  semester  of  college.  Her  stories,  although  fiction,  are  formulated 
after  her  own  life  experiences.  She  likes  black  raspberry  ice  cream  and  is 
obsessed  with  the  color  green.  And  her  passion?  "Writing,"  she  says.  Many 
people  have  doubted  her  decision  to  become  a writer,  but  she  knows  that 
this  is  what  she  wants  to  do  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  "I  will  never  be  able  to 
prove  to  anyone  that  writing  is  my  passion,  my  love.  I alone  know  how 
much  words  mean  to  me.  I will  never  be  able  to  explain  to  someone  the 
love  I feel  when  I can  see  my  own  words  curve  and  coil  from  under  the 
inky  nib  of  my  fountain  pen." 

Thomas  P.  Antone  is  a throwback  to  another  generation...  well,  he  is  from 
another  generation  ("a  generation  lost  in  space").  He  was  stricken  at  a 
young  age  with  terminal  non-conformity,  which  he  suffers  from  to  this  day. 
He  is  a lifelong  learner  (only  until  he  learns  it  all),  and  embraces  diversity 
of  thought.  He  lives  on  an  island  and  makes  the  trek  to  the  mainland  daily. 

Liz  Armstrong  is  a lover  of  the  written  word.  She  is  a closet  romantic,  quiet 
dreamer,  and  anything  but  soft  spoken.  She  admires  the  abstract  and 
eloquent,  but  dabbles  in  the  dark  and  tragic.  She  grew  up  listening  to  her 
father's  favorite  poets  - Robert  Burns,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Robert  Frost. 

Monique  Belmer  is  a thirty-three  year  old  mother  of  one  who  lives  in 

Manchester,  NH  where  she  works  as  a real  estate  agent.  A "late  bloomer" 
to  college  life,  she  is  currently  enrolled  with  two  majors:  writing  and 
psychology.  Writing  poetry  is  a new  experience  for  her  but  she  is  thrilled  to 
be  able  to  have  her  work  shared  in  Parnassus.  In  her  spare  time  she  enjoys 
reading,  writing,  and  spending  as  much  time  with  her  family  and  friends 
as  possible! 

Patrick  Bitchell  is  a freshman  at  NECC  who  is  very  interested  in  all  types  of 
art.  He  hopes  that  he  can  one  day  make  a living  off  either  illustration  or 
graphic  design.  He  also  enjoys  snowboarding  and  skimboarding  once  the 
snow  has  melted. 


Kerri  Boucher  is  graduating  from  NECC  in  the  spring  of  2007,  and  plans 
to  attend  an  art  school  in  the  spring  of  2008,  where  she  will  major  in 
Photography  and  Graphic  Design.  She  loves  taking  pictures  in  her  spare 
time,  along  with  spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Jeffrey  Norman  Bourbeau  is  a loud  and  quiet  young  writer  who  has  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  after  high  school  doing  nothing  other  than  staring 
at  the  gray  walls  of  his  basement  bedroom  asking  "Why?"  to  no  one  but 
himself.  He  considers  Asimov,  Poe,  Hammett,  and  Lovecraft  as  his  greatest 
inspirations,  and  prefers  to  lie  in  pitch-black  rooms  with  a book  light  for 
hours  at  a time. 

Joyce  Brody  is  a graduating  Graphic  Design  major.  To  anyone  with  leads  on  a 
wonderful,  creative  job:  inquiries  and  employment  are  welcome.  Joyce 
finds  she  has  loved  returning  to  college  once  again  to  pursue  her  love  of 
art.  She  intends  to  continue  her  education  further.  Returning  to  school  has 
renewed  her  spirit,  given  assurance  that  one  can  have  friends  of  any  age, 
and  provided  reassurance  that  she  will  never  stop  the  craving  to  learn  and 
create.  It  is  her  true  belief  that  you  are  as  young  as  your  mind  lets 
you  imagine. 

Rob  Carlson  thinks  that  dogs  are  noble  beasts  and  that  things  might  not  be  so 
bad  if  everything  goes  to  them.  He  would  be  more  worried  if  things  were 
to  go  to  the  newts,  an  amphibious  animal  that  can't  even  manage  to  stay 
off  the  endangered  species  list.  When  pressed  for  further  comments  about 
newts  and  endangered  species,  Rob  declares  that  they  should  simply 
unendanger  themselves  by  'growing  vicious  claws'  which  would  then 
grant  them  the  ability  to  'wtfpwn  all  interlopers  within  their  habitats.' 

Ashley  Conchieri  is  graduating  with  her  associates  in  Visual  Arts  for  NECC 

this  year.  Ashley  hopes  to  win  the  lottery  so  that  she  can  travel  the  world 
making  art  for  the  sake  of  making  art.  Cheers. 

John  Downey  is  a guy  from  Massachusetts. 
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Linda  Germain  first  experimented  with  art  and  photography  at  Haverhill  High 
School  in  1978.  Since  then  she  has  had  a variety  careers  from  lawyer  to 
Whitewater  raft  guide.  And  now  she  is  striving  for  working  artist.  Her  art 
is  about  taking  another  look,  getting  a little  closer  and  using  what  she  has. 
She  believes  that  beauty,  interest,  and  the  answers  are  right  in  front  of  her. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  slow  down  and  take  a look.  You  can  find  more  of  her 
work  at:  www.linda-germain.com. 

Stephen  Gilmore  fancies  adventures.  Whether  it  be  in  this  world,  or  his 
wonderful  silver  world,  it's  all  a perplexing  adventure,  and  full  of 
sensations.  He  is  always  writing,  and  is  always  creating  music  through 
his  many  musical  projects.  He  believes  that  music  is  love,  music  is  love... 
even  in  the  most  unlovely  of  times. 

And  yes,  he  is  still  a magical  king. 

Jame  Joefield  is  a Gloucester  native  that  is  currently  living  in  Amesbury, 
to  continue  his  education  here  at  NECC.  Jame  majors  in  Information 
Technology,  with  hopes  of  transferring  to  Northeastern  someday.  Jame's 
writing  career  began  this  semester  in  English  Comp  I class.  Submitting  a 
story  to  the  college's  magazine  was  made  very  tempting  after  hearing  if  his 
story  was  accepted,  it  could  get  him  fifty  bucks.  Jame's  only  interests  are 
things  related  to  him,  or  anything  that  may  affect  him  and  his  well-being.  It 
might  sound  pretty  self-centered,  but  working  on  making  himself  better  on 
the  inside  and  out  are  high  priorities  for  Jame.  Some  rough  hurdles 
that  Jame  recently  overcame  are  what  lead  him  to  that  important  decision. 

Alyssa  Laurenza  is  a writer,  a fighter,  a coffee  drinker,  and  an  optimist.  She 

has  always  found  herself  walking  down  the  road  less  taken;  in  flipflops, 
nonetheless.  Alyssa  prides  herself  in  her  ability  to  swim  entire  lakes,  taking 
five  hour  naps,  and  pumping  her  own  gas.  She  is  continously  inspired  by 
E.E.  Cummings,  her  mum,  and  her  best  friend  Adriana.  This  is  the  first 
time  Alyssa's  poetry  has  been  published  and  she  is  entirely  sure  it  will  not 
be  her  last. 

Rachel  McCarthy  doesn't  really  know  what  she  wants  to  do  in  life  yet,  but  as 

Paul  McCartney  once  said,  "To  be  sure  of  anything  would  be  a fine  thing." 


Matt  Milone  enjoys  picture-taking,  napping,  and  will  someday  travel  the  world. 
He  takes  one  class  at  NECC  and  is  undecided  on  what  comes  next. 

Caitlyn  Mitchell  is  a first  year  student  at  NECC.  She  is  studying  visual  arts 

and  is  planning  on  continuing  her  education  in  Boston.  This  is  her  second 
semester  working  with  the  staff  of  Parnassus. 

Ted  St.  Peter-Blair  resides  in  Rowley,  MA.  Photography  is  just  one  of  Ted's  many 
hobbies.  He  also  is  very  active  in  white  water  kayaking,  rock  climbing, 
and  hiking.  "I  feel  that  photography  is  very  intimate  art,  whether  behind 
the  camera  or  working  in  the  dark  room.  Anyone  can  take  pictures,  but 
photography,  as  an  art,  is  all  about  showing  someone  something  they  have 
never  seen;  in  a way  they  may  never  perceive  it." 

Artemis  Savory  is  a nineteen  year  old  student  at  NECC  majoring  in  writing.  Her 
favorite  hobbies  include  singing,  writing,  climbing,  and  learning  about 
almost  anything.  Most  of  her  writings  are  depressing  or  illogical,  although 
every  now  and  then  one  may  be  somewhat  optimistic.  She  graduated 
from  Essex  Aggie  in  2006  and  has  worked  with  Service  Dogs  and  others 
for  years.  Somewhat  currently  immersed  in  her  own  pet  business,  what 
Artemis  would  really  like  to  do  is  write  stories  and  poems  along  side  a 
money-making  job  such  as  journalism. 

Eileen  True  is  a forty-nine  year  old  artist  with  the  mind  of  a twenty  year  old. 

~J.  Wildes  is  a musician  and  writer  from  Groveland,  Massachusetts.  He  has 

been  writing  for  ten  years  and  has  been  playing  in  local  band  Jonathan's 
Distortion  for  eight  years.  Many  of  his  poems  sound  like  lyrics  to  songs 
for  this  is  the  basis  of  his  band  and  music.  He  hopes  to  one  day  become 
a Music  and  English  teacher  at  local  high  schools.  You  can  contact  him  at 
asong4hope@yahoo.com  for  comments  or  suggestions. 

Tara  Yeo  is  a thirty-something  writing  major  who  has  recently  begun  to  indulge 
herself  in  the  art  of  writing  poetry.  Tara  currently  resides  in  Groveland, 
Massachusetts  with  her  husband,  two  tween-age  daughters,  and  their 
nameless  cat,  lovingly  referred  to  as  "Kitty." 
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How  to  contribute 

Contributions  to  Parnassus  are  limited  to  students  of  Northern 
Essex  Community  College  and  are  accepted  each  semester 
in  the  areas  of  fiction,  poetry,  creative  non-fiction,  and  art. 
Entries  are  reviewed  and  voted  upon  democratically  by 
the  editorial  staff.  Submission  deadlines  will  be  announced 
around  campus  each  semester.  Entries  can  be  submitted  in 
the  designated  Parnassus  boxes  on  each  campus,  or  via  email 
to  Patrick  Lochelt  at:  plochelt@necc.mass.edu.  For  each  entry, 
please  include  name,  title,  and  email  or  phone  number. 


In  our  fall  2006  issue,  we  quite  mistakenly  switched  the  names  of  Nicole  Silva  and  Mindi 
Holland  on  their  wonderful  artwork;  for  this  we  are  eternally  apologetic,  and  our 
proverbial  olive  branches  will  be  extended  to  them  forevermore. 
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